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Who does not know Winslow Homer's paintings— so full of virility, 
bold handling, and the inspiration of out-door living? These pictures 
had all his virtues, and a fault or two, but they were as good to see 
as it would be to take a trip through Quebec and go fishing. None 
of these paintings lacked life or force. Three were bought by the 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Miss Caroline Hunt Rimmer is having an exhibit of her vases at 
Williams & Everett's. Miss Rimmer stands alone in her special line 
of work, and her vases are very dainty. They are to be reproduced 
in bronze by the Bonnard Company, I am told. 

Abbott Graves has had a sale of his paintings in large number. 
Mr. Graves is a story teller in pigments, and it is more by the story 
that his pictures appeal to the public than by their drawing. As a 
flower painter he shows breadth of handling and beauty of color. 
His flower pieces are decorative in unusual degree. The prices 
brought at the sale were ridiculously low. 

There has been a display of fine photographs taken by F. H. 
Day. These are true works of art in conception and in lighting. It 
strikes me as funny that he posed as Christ on the cross for his pic- 
tures, but perhaps I am too ready to see the ridiculous. However 
that may be the pictures are good, considered as pictures. 

Another exhibit of water-colors was that of Frederick D. Wil- 
liams, which consisted of views painted along the shore of Massachu- 
setts, and in New Hampshire, Vermont, and France. They were ex- 
cellent in color and finish. 

The prices brought for the sale of old and new masters at Wil- 
liams & Everett's (I wrote you about this exhibit last month) were 
fairly good, Troyon's landscape and cattle selling for $3,400. 
Several pictures sold for a thousand and more, though no painting by 
an American reached any such price. Very few American artists 
were represented in the sale. 

Mr. Edward H. Barnard has a private exhibition soon. His pic- 
tures are of the kind that one grows to love better the more they are 
known. Mr. Barnard is one of the artists who paints for art's sake 
and never degrades his ideal by doing less than his best. 

Dora M. Morrell. 



THE SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE PAINTERS 

This new society of New York City recently held its first exhibi- 
tion in the galleries of the American Art Association. Mr. Leonard 
Ochtman, one of its members, was in Chicago assisting in the Art 
Institute schools and it was through his influence largely that Chicago 
is now able to judge of the merits of these twelve landscape painters, 
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as well as gain an idea of what a New York exhibition is like, trans- 
planted to a foreign environment. 

The members are well-known painters and all but two have their 
studios in New York City. They are as follows: George H. Bogert, 
Robert C. Minor, Frederick W. Kost, William A. Coffin, J. Francis 
Murphy, Walter Clark, Bruce Crane, Leonard Ochtman, Connecticut, 
Charles H. Davis, Connecticut, Walter Palmer, R. Swain Gifford, Carle- 
ton Wiggins. One might make the remark, after studying the exhibi- 
tion, that if there were more studios in Connecticut instead of in New 
York City, the collection would be none the worse for it. This idea 
crowds one at first sight, — the number of good things in this display 
of landscapes which are studio pictures that never saw the benign 
light of an out-door sky. Comparisons are odious, but we are forced 
to draw a moral when we see tendency and inevitable result shown 
in the works of the different painters in this exhibition. 

In discussing landscapes it might perhaps be possible to demon- 
strate what elements a first-class modern picture should include. We 
have all sorts and kinds — the old, the new, the smooth, the rough, 
the soft and gray, the brutal and positively colored, the sympathetic 
and the photographic, the ideal and the real, the studio make and the 
plein-air sort, all degrees of the impressionistic, the fake, the affected, 
and the what not. 

In the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and ninety-nine we 
know more about landscape painting than at any period of history. 
Should the painting of to-day display that knowledge and feeling, or 
should it go back to the epochal periods of the past, and repeat the 
Constables, the Corots, the Dupres, the Rousseaus, and any or all of 
the great ones gone before? Many well-equipped painters in this 
exhibition say yes by their work, whatever they may Jthink they think. 
Some, as brave as Dewey, are fighting, not the Philippinos, but the 
Philistines within the brotherhood, and demonstrating that consistency 
is a jewel; that Nature freshly seen -is well seen; when thus seen is 
good to paint; and, when painted, is best of all. I never saw a clearer 
demonstration of the basis truth of art than in this first exhibition of 
these twelve painters: Go to Nature if you wish to paint. 

Without doubt all the painters in this group have once been faith- 
ful to the Great Teacher, but now in the comfortable seclusion of the 
studio they have forgotten her truths and substituted man-made 
receipts and affectations. No landscape man can ever leave a close 
contact with Nature without loss, and the decadence of more than 
half of the Art in this exhibition can be immediately traced to this 
one fact. Studio work breeds mannerisms, and instead of a healthy 
individuality is developed a fatal personal conventionalism. It is a 
pity that men who can paint as well as many here should be satisfied 
with such results. The public are wrongly taught, and instead of 
bread they get a stone. 
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This exhibition is both a pleasure and a disappointment, for we 
poor benighted ones in the West were expecting to see much that 
would help, encourage, and inspire. And we do, both directly by the 
good things and indirectly by the bad things. I say bad things advis- 
edly, for when we find works well done that are bad we meet a subtile 
enemy to good taste, and some of these things are bad because they 
represent Nature in her various phases, but are expressed with such 
hide-bound mannerisms that the painter is seen well enough, but never 
a whiff of Nature's breath, no glow of enthusiasm, no quickened heart- 
beat of pleasure, no emotion; at best only a cold-blooded interest in 
the personal technical treatment. 

There is one display here that proves conclusively to me that 
landscape painting is possible in these degenerate days, that pictures 
can give pleasure, can awaken enthusiasm, can bring out in the spec- 
tator the real feelings that Nature herself arouses; that we can breathe, 
and play, and sing in good Art as we can in healthy Nature. I refer 
to the paintings of Charles H. Davis, who lives and paints under the 
sky, who owes no rent to a New York landlord, but who pays Nature 
for all he gets in the coin of sincerity and honesty, which is the only 
currency she ever accepts. With this sort of wealth the humble artist 
may purchase all the beauty he sees; and he becomes richer with 
each investment. 

We are so affected and deadened by our city life that we have for- 
gotten how Nature looks, and are only satisfied when it is cooked over 
to suit our unnatural tastes. I can thus understand our liking for 
the forced, colored, mannered, spiced-to-taste Art that is so successful 
these davs. The normal becomes insipid, truth is too tame, and we 
demand something that "cuts as it goes down." 

Fortunately there are a few safe, normal, simple, direct painters 
who are living away by themselves, who appear periodically with 
work that has the ring of sincerity in it, and which tells the lie to all 
the high-priced studio Art of the cities. 

' This exhibition is interesting. Look it through with an unbiased 
vision. Do not allow the fame of these well-known names to over- 
come your judgment. See for yourselves if there is Nature in the 
canvases; if they have anything to say; if they appeal to you. If 
they do they are Art for you, good or bad; if they do not they are 
not Art for you, good or bad. If we do not understand Nature, how 
can we understand it weakened in Art? Nature is more than trees 
and grass and color. Nature speaks a language through trees, grass 
and color that he only understands who loves. 

With the artist it is the same If he sees only Nature's phenom- 
ena and represents only that, the song remains unsung, and all is still 
and dead. It takes a poet to paint the beauties of Nature, one who 
not only knows the science of painting, but who possesses a soul that 
feels, sees, and loves and reverently depicts her beauties that others 
may be joyful with him. 




THE SENTINELS 

BY WALTER PALMER 
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I have been carefully through the exhibition with other artists, 
and what observations I. shall make on individual pictures or painters 
are partly the result of conversations suggested by what we felt. The 
works are very well hung. Those by the same man are hung together, 
so that the personal note is easily recognized. 

Beginning at the first room the works of a painter, not so well 
known as most of the others, is seen. The pictures of Walter Clark 
are strong, fresh presentations of Nature, and have the charm of per- 
sonal appeal, although they are a trifle brutal in treatment and raw in 
color. They suggest a growing painter and one of whom we may 
expect better things in the future. He shows variety and vigor. 
His best work is probably his largest, which we reproduce, and 
without being overly original in composition, is frankly, freshly 
painted and is full of interesting color. 

The cattle of Carleton Wiggins are much more important than 
most of his landscape work, and hardly belong to this exhibition. I 
fail to be much affected by these cattle pictures, some of them much 
too large, although I am sure they have many admirers. His back- 
grounds in most cases are too arbitrary and too conventionally treated. 
Too much finished to be suggestive, and not just enough to be real. 
Some of his cattle are very rich in color, are adequately drawn, but 
are not spontaneous enough. Whether they are worked over too 
much, or are not realistic enough, it is diffioult to say, but as they 
inspire us with no enthusiasm whatever we will move on to Mr. R. 
Swain Gifford's wall, where we find eight characteristic canvases in 
his well-known style. His largest canvas, " Coast Trees," is his 
poorest, being thin, mannered, and very unemotional. Gifford has 
long enjoyed a reputation — and it is fortunate that it is already earned, 
for in the struggles of to-day his work would be crowded to the side. 
What was good twenty years ago may not be now. We know more 
about light, atmosphere, color, and he who sings the old song of russet 
trees and brown shadows will find smaller and smaller audiences. 
Gifford can paint better, and if he would throw away his stencils and 
find new ones his many friends and admirers would rejoice. 

The next room has great surprises and contrasts. At the begin- 
ning we see eight pictures by J. Francis Murphy, representing " Octo- 
ber Afternoon," " Hazy Morning," "After the Frosts," "Morning," 
"Sun-down," "Yellow Days," "September," and all exactly alike in 
color, tone effect, treatment. Apart from differences in design, one title 
would do for all, and all for each. This sort of painting is leading its 
creator farther and farther from Nature, from Art and the public. Not 
only does Murphy need new stencils, but he needs still more some new 
pots of colors. We are getting tired of these sweet gray effects labeled 
anywhere from dawn to sunset. We concede at once their charm in 
color, design and technique, if we overlook the real sensations that 
Nature gives. J. Francis Murphy has done better, and can do better 
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if he would. After thoroughly learning anything well it is hard to 
lug one's traps over hill and dale, through wet and heat, for new 
things, when by simply sitting calmly in the studio one may not only 
be comfortable himself, but may make it much easier for the patron 
who likes finished things. 

Leaving the gray belt we pass on to an illustration of the Barbi- 
zon School revisited. Robert C. Minor, with a vigorous palette, gives 
us something dramatic, and in this respect his work is refreshing. 
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FLYING CLOUDS, BY CHARLES H. DAVIS 



We find the earmarks of Diaz, his master, Corot, and others. His 
color is strong and not unpleasant if without charm. One sighs for 
something personal and characteristic. We have seen this sort of 
thing before, and as well done, to say the least. Why will we keep 
on repeating the old, old things when the sun outside is making all 
things new every day and everywhere. We will be obliged to pass 
Mr. Minor and experience our first real sensation of delight, for im- 
mediately adjoining the dark dramas by Minor we find a dozen (all 
too few) things by Charles H. Davis. Here we have something over 
which to wax enthusiastic. Everywhere is dash, freedom, interest, 
personality, nature, charm. The work of Davis would redeem an ex- 
hibition twice the size of this. 
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OLD DOCK, NEW DORP, STATEN ISLAND 
BY FREDERICK W. KOST 
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We feel at once in these pictures by Davis an intention to record 
artistic sensations. Each one has a particular motif, which has been 
rendered in a fresh, spontaneous, and thoroughly pictorial fashion. 
One can hardly find more modern treatment of color, tone, and value, 
with splendid drawing and an expressive sentiment which suggest at 
once Nature herself. The science of his art is secondary to what he is 
trying to say, and in its entirety of science and art, of technique, and 
sentiment, these pictures by Davis are the best in the exhibition. 

On the opposite walls are some really fine and poetic landscapes 
by Leonard Ochtman, who would be preferred by many to any of the 
other artists represented. His color is very charming and delicate, 
his compositions are always pleasing and as a whole attractive, and 
show an intimacy with nature and poetic sentiment which is rare,— 
particularly so in this group of painters. Some might desire a little 
stronger dramatic quality, and, technically, a trifle more solidity in 
the foregrounds; but they are so personal, and reflect so directly the 
character of the artist, that these shortcomings can be easily over- 
looked. He has an agreeable variety which displays his distinct 
individuality. 

George H. Bogert has some large canvases on the east wall which 
strongly suggest other influences than New York alone. Constable, 
Diaz, Maris, are all reflected in his exhibition, which in many ways is 
Strong. Why we need go back to black and brown in painting an 
outdoor picture, seen with modern eyes, is a mystery. If he would 
disabuse himself of everything, and simply paint with the eyes of 
George H. Bogert, a greater success may safely be guaranteed. Var- 
nish and lots of paint are not in themselves sure means of artistic 
results. Bogert knows very well how to paint, his technique is 
strong, and if his ideals were simpler and more direct his art could-be 
enthusiastically admired. He has force, dramatic quality, and knows 
how to put a picture together. More individuality and more nature, 
and he would be a still stronger painter than he is in this demonstra- 
tion of his artistic abilities. 

The next member of the group is puzzling. Frederick W. Kost> 
in his ten pictures, shows such varied points of view that one doubts 
a little his thorough artistic integrity. Variety one can have, as has 
been seen in the display by Davis, but when we see pictures carefully 
studied for tone and color quality, as in the "Water Cart," for 
instance, and contrast it with the landscape with the bitumen trees 
and bedaubed foreground, we are ill at ease. The ugliness of his 
"Old Dock" is unnecessary when we see his refined "instincts dis- 
played in other pictures of his group. Affected strength is weakness, 
and Mr. Kost will do best what is the most natural for him to do. 
And he has shown in several pictures here that he has taste, senti- 
ment, and a love for tender, subdued color, which combine to make a 
thoroughly artistic result. 
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The third gallery has its surprises also, for on its wails we see the 
uncompromisingly realistic canvases of the intellectual William A. 
Coffin, the rugged freedom of Bruce Crane, and the refined, sympa- 
thetic treatment of nature by Walter Palmer, whose snow pictures 
have helped him to renown. 

Mr. Coffin's treatment of nature is wholly unsympathetic and lit- 
eral. Primitive in their thinness and flatness of treatment and lack of 
color, they are without charm or artistic interest. They are well 
drawn and simply composed, but how they are going to touch the 
multitude or increase a love for nature, I am unable to discover. 

Bruce Crane is so well known, and his exhibition is so much like 
other things of his, that it would be repetition to say much. His two 
spring pictures would be very successful had they some way been 
more pleasing in composition. His color is brilliant and forcible, and 
his work is always interesting for these qualities, and they often have 
others to be admired as well. His " Early Spring," with the row of 
houses and the broad field in front, is perhaps his best woVk. 
. Walter Palmer has more variety, while preserving his delicate 
individuality. " On the Delaware " is kept from being ordinary by 
the care and study he has put into it. It is rich and warm and 
American. Venice is an old subject of his, and the two here show 
the iridescent charm of the Queen of the Adriatic. The picture here 
reproduced was sold from the exhibition while in New York. 

Our tour is completed, and we may close, as we began, by saying 
that the exhibition forces the moral that Davis, Ochtman, Palmer, 
and Clark demonstrate that it is important to live in nature, study it, 
and paint it personally. 

Conventional treatment has been the death of all the schools of 
art heretofore, and if we want to have a strong, true American school, 
our artists have all the science necessary, and they need only to go to 
Nature and court her with all the enthusiasm of an ardent lover. 
American art is something already to be reckoned with, and the men 
who are making themselves famous while developing it are the ones 
who are faithful, honest, and true to themselves and their native envi- 
ronment. 



